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Where Carnegie wasn’t: Philanthropic library funding and Black communities in the early 
20th century 

During his lifetime, philanthropist Andrew Carnegie funded the construction of 2,509 
libraries worldwide, over a thousand of which were built in the United States (Stuart, 2009). He 
made these gifts in the spirit of his ideals of access, self-sufficiency, and enlightenment, and 
chose the communities that received funding for library buildings based on their ability to 
financially contribute to library operations such as staffing and the books themselves (Stuart, 
2009; Carnegie, 1889). While this ensured that those who received Carnegie’s libraries were 
invested in their success and capable of keeping these neighborhood landmarks functional for 
many years to come, by its nature this criterion of financial ability excluded some of the 
communities that could have most benefited from Carnegie’s gift (Walker, 2017). The people 
who lived in the communities that did not receive funding were already poor, and their inability 
to participate in Carnegie’s financial model of self-sufficiency led to their being denied one of 
the greatest resources for educating oneself out of poverty-- the library (Neuman, 2009). This 
review asks, who were the people who were left behind in Carnegie’s generosity, and how did it 
come to be that they were passed over? What might their communities look like today if they had 
been included in Carnegie’s assessment of which people and communities were self-sufficient? 
And how can modern philanthropists learn from the decisions the Carnegie Foundation made to 
focus on those who need them the most? 

To begin, the review will focus on Carnegie’s mixed history with Black Americans. 


Although Carnegie did fund libraries specifically for African American communities, this was 
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frequently because White! residents in the same city had already received a Carnegie library and 
refused to desegregate it (Live Oak Public Libraries, 2014). Carnegie’s team declined to enforce 
desegregation within the libraries and treated Black communities in majority-White towns as 
separate entities, which were then required to demonstrate their ability to financially support the 
library in the same way that the White neighborhoods were expected to (Live Oak Public 
Libraries, 2014; Malone, 1999). This segregation was common at the time, and while at first the 
Carnegie policy may seem like an arrangement designed to treat these two groups equitably, it 
failed to consider the double standards of how Black citizens were expected to contribute 
economically (Malone, 1999). Black locals contributed to their townships via taxation, a portion 
of which could be used to match and therefore secure a Carnegie grant (Ideson, 1921). If Black 
people wished to use this library, they would be refused (Live Oak Public Libraries, 2014). If 
they wanted to establish their own library, communities were expected to fundraise this money 
themselves (Malone, 1999). 

Because of this, it took an enormous amount of effort for a Black community to 
demonstrate their financial ability (Malone, 1999). Occasionally, the only way a library could be 
secured was to leverage public support of the community by some of the most influential civil 
rights activists in the country: a burden to prove one’s “worthiness” which would never have 
been placed on their White counterparts (Malone, 1999). Although this was possible for select 


Black neighborhoods, such as those in Savannah, Georgia and Houston, Texas, one wonders how 





l Tt should be noted that, for the purposes of this review, the word “White” referring to the racial-cultural identity 


will be capitalized in order to contribute to removing the perception that Whiteness is the default or norm (Painter, 


2020). 
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many communities petitioned the Carnegie Foundation for similar privileges as their White 
neighbors and were denied due to a lack of pre-existing community wealth and an inability to 
capture the attention of some of society’s most powerful men (Live Oak Public Libraries, 2014; 
Malone, 1999; Zhulina, 2018). 

To understand Carnegie’s decisions, it is important to realize that a high degree of 
performative identity was expected of African Americans who desired a library and could not 
attract the support of civil rights activists (Walker, 2018). There was a very specific “type” of 
Black American that industrialists wanted to see: in 1902 the Rockefeller family established the 
General Education Board (GEB) to form coalitions with other significant education philanthropy 
organizations (Walker, 2018). The aim was to establish policies regarding the education of 
African Americans, over which private philanthropists had an enormous amount of control 
(Walker, 2018). These policies reflected the ideology of the White businessmen who served on 
the GEB, namely that, “The White people are to be the leaders... [the Caucasian people] ought to 
rule” (Kaser, 1994, p. 355). This system of White supremacy was affirmed by keeping Black 
people tied to the land in a system that mirrored the sharecropping that emerged after the 
abolition of slavery, “The Negro should not be educated out of his environment. Industrial work 
is his salvation” (Nielsen, 1972, p. 355; Walker, 2018). In combination, these ideas made 
funding libraries in Black communities an unappealing prospect for industrialist philanthropists. 
If they were to fund a library at all, it would be because the community in question “performed” 
their Blackness in ways that were acceptable to the White supremacist system—in other words, 
the community positioned themselves as grateful factory workers, intrinsically tied to their role 


as employees for these industrialists (Walker, 2018). These Black communities were careful to 
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emphasize that they neither expected nor wanted library spaces to be desegregated (Walker 
2018). In other words, they were not a threat to the existing power structure. 

The relationship between Carnegie’s libraries and Black Americans can be further 
contextualized via the foil of the White rural poor, to understand how Carnegie’s decisions were 
indeed based on race and not wholly on financial means (Walker, 2018). Carnegie’s own 
childhood as a part of the working poor influenced his belief in a meritocracy based around work 
and “bettering oneself”; he took the controversial (for the time) stance that even “working boys” 
should be granted the access they needed to seek enlightenment (Carnegie, 1920; Murray, 2009). 
However, as previously discussed, Carnegie and his contemporaries had personal incentives to 
keep Black Americans dependent on an “industrial-vocational” model of education and 
employment (Walker, 2018; Stevenson, 2010). Egregiously, Carnegie once personally remarked 
on the subject of slavery and the appropriateness that White people worked as craftsman while 
Black people performed manual labor, “Poor whites were above that degredation /sic/. They 
were poor, but gentlemen-- at least they were white” (Carnegie, 1907, p. 27). An early review 
conducted of Historically Black Universities determined that White rural communities were 
likely to have more books than these Black colleges did, emphasizing that the problem was one 
of race rather than economic status, location, or financial ability (Embree & Waxman, 1942). 

Industrialists of the 20 century offered personal generosity as an alternative to equitable 
redistribution of newly created American wealth (Zhulina, 2018). The benefit of time reveals that 
these gifts distinctly benefitted certain sectors of society more than others—as they were 
intended to all along (Zhulina, 2018). Today, libraries are one of the most reliable ways for a 
community to experience socio-economic movement (Neuman, 2009). Although it cannot be 


known what impact Carnegie libraries would have had on the historic Black communities that 
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petitioned for them, it can be inferred from the relationships currently seen between poor Black 
towns and libraries that those communities would be enjoying a very different level of literary 
resource access than they do in actuality (Neuman, 2009). 

This topic is worthy of study because of the reality that the past affects the future. When 
examining and seeking to solve the wealth gap between Black Americans and White Americans 
today, the education gap is a major point of interest (Vischer, 2020). When looking at the 
education gap one must consider early childhood education and unequal rates of literacy. 
Childhood literacy-- and illiteracy-- is directly tied to library access, with living in a “library 
desert” influencing the vocabulary, grades, and even college enrollment of a child’s future 
(Hoerner, 2015). Understanding how the 20" century choices of powerful individuals like 
Carnegie affect the lives of people today is important when advocating for personal and 
structural changes that can address the wrongs of the past-- it presents a vision of what the 
present could have been. Uncritically valuing these gifts allows a system that, like so many other 
things, is rooted in racism to continue. 

All this is not to say that Carnegie’s legacy cannot be appreciated. He was one of the 
greatest supporters of libraries in American history and his libraries changed the lives of an 
untold number of people (Stuart, 2009). In many ways, asking what results his choices have had 
on the present is an exhibition of the same enthusiastic love for libraries that Carnegie’s giving 
was founded on. Understanding how Black Americans were overlooked or forced into a 
performed identity to gain the resources that their White neighbors were offered creates space for 
reflection on whether current library policy does the same, and allows for an identification of the 
modern-day “working boys” with whose enlightenment Carnegie was so determined to facilitate. 


This literature review reflects on who was excluded from Carnegie’s library grants, and how that 
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exclusion came to be. It proposes speculative visions of how those communities would have 
been changed by a library grant and highlights how straight-forward decisions such as which 
town gets a library and which does not can have far-reaching socio-economic implications. 
Finally, it offers how this lens of the past can be translated into current issues with philanthropic 
giving to inform more equitable choices for a future that looks differently from Carnegie’s 
America. 
Literature Review 

All of which leads to the question, how can critical examination of Carnegie’s decisions 
inform charitable giving today? Philanthropy as it currently takes form did not exist until the 
Industrial Revolution allowed a large number of families and individuals to accrue “surplus 
wealth” (Bremner, 1994, p. 159). Prior to that time, philanthropy involved as much advocacy as 
it did charity, and was focused on direct service issues such as homelessness, alcoholism, and 
domestic violence rather than culture and education (Bremner, 1994). Arts as the focus of 
philanthropy was popularized by those who supported taxation and government-directed public 
services; they believed that governments should wield taxes for the betterment of general society, 
and individual donors should confine themselves to needs of cultural fulfilment (Shaw, 1901). In 
a world where financial resources mean power and influence, however, philanthropists quickly 
began to use this influence to supplement their own interests rather than truly giving away the 
power that is represented by wealth: at first to control the content of the arts they funded, and 
then to elect the politicians of their choosing and direct government policy (Zhulina, 2018; 
Callahan, 2017). This resistance of taxation and expansion into the political sphere is a breach of 
the original 20" century vision of philanthropy at it was laid out by Bernard Shaw and a cause 


for concern when reflecting on how philanthropy works today (1901). 
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Carnegie’s library grants were not an exception to the leveraging of wealth and public 
reputation that the philanthropy framework enabled. In fact, he is a prime example of it. He 
believed in reciprocal relationships between the rich and the poor, and viewed money garnered 
by the government in the form of taxation to be a waste of the personal power that money 
represents (Carnegie, 2013; Zhulina, 2018). The communities he chose to receive his library 
funding grants were selected because they offered him something in return—support of the 
“bootstrap” mentality Carnegie applied to White Americans. The communities he did not fund 
also offered Carnegie something by remaining without a library— they would likely remain 
uneducated and poor and therefore pleased to work in the industrial jobs for which Carnegie had 
declared them fit (Walker, 2018; Stevenson, 2010). This not only affirmed Carnegie’s worldview 
but also kept his employees from pursuing social mobility or other work opportunities, ensuring 
a stable workforce over which Carnegie had cultural influence (Bobinski, 1969). 

Philanthropists of the current day often follow the legacy of the industrialist model that 
was established during the early 20" century and in doing so, are implicated in the same 
discrimination under the guise of private humanitarianism that has become evident in Carnegie’s 
decision-making through the course of this study (Stevenson, 2010; Zhulina, 2018). Currently, 
wealthy individuals are applauded for their contributions to charitable causes without critical 
awareness of the incredible liberties of choice that private giving offers philanthropists (Reich, 
2013; Singer 2006; Callahan, 2017; Kolbert, 2018). They are free to distribute their wealth 
without oversight or taxation, the very intent of which is to ensure an equitable distribution of 
economic resources (Reich, 2013; Stevenson, 2010). This framework—that money equals power, 
and power should not be given away altruistically—is the foundation of the modern ideology of 


philanthropy. 
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Some prominent examples of this belief having influence includes the Koch brothers, on 
whom Zhulina remarks “If they were going to lose most of their wealth to federal and state taxes 
anyway, performing philanthropy becomes a desirable alternative that allows them to promote 
policies that further their business interests” (2018). This parallels the way in which Carnegie 
made choices about which libraries to fund based on his investment in having a stable workforce. 
Similarly, Bill and Melinda Gates have, via their foundation, funded the largest update of 
technology in school and public libraries in recorded history (Stevenson, 2010). The comparisons 
that can be drawn to Carnegie’s own library funding are clear. Just as his decisions were 
motivated by his business interests, it is not unreasonable to note that the distribution of 
computers is economically relevant to the Gates’, who directly benefit from increased reliance on 
computer technology as well as from the familiarity and brand recognition that comes from 
children’s first encounters with computers being the Windows system (Stevenson, 2010). In fact, 
it is disingenuous to do otherwise, although the “performance” element of philanthropy that 
Zhulina mentions works hard to specifically present a selfless image of charitable giving and 
paint those who question that selflessness as cynics (2018; Sullivan, 2017). Currently, billionaire 
philanthropists will fund the policies and arts that create the greatest good for themselves while 
“performing” (either consciously or unconsciously) that those things are the same things that will 
create the greatest good for the entire population (Zhulina, 2018). Charitable giving of surplus 
wealth by the ultra-wealthy carries with it a proselytization of capitalist values; in of itself this is 
not a problem, but it becomes troubling when that performance asks the public not to think 
critically about how charitable donors may benefit from their generosity (Zhulina, 2018; Kolbert, 
2018). As Callahan points out, by staying silent on presidential policy, organizations like the 


Gates Foundation present the image that they are neutral or non-partisan; this is a performance, 
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as these groups routinely influence policy outcomes (2017). Americans have demonstrated that 
they want and deserve transparency regarding the motives of their elected officials-- why should 
transparency not also be demanded of those who have such an unprecedented influence over 
public policy (Callahan, 2017)? 

Even more troublingly, the current model of philanthropy is based around the assumption 
that wealthy individuals can better direct wealth for the common good than a regulatory, 
democratic body can (Zhulina, 2018). The wealthy people who distribute this wealth have a 
vested interest in maintaining the public’s agreement with this belief, as it is what allows them to 
continue to donate specifically to projects in which they are personally interested (Callahan, 
2017). Large and well-advertised gifts such as library computer upgrades therefore serve a dual 
purpose—they have influence on the business interests of the donor, and they perpetuate the 
ideology on which this cycle of wealth-building and wealth-giving is dependent: the idea that 
private individuals can do more good than the government (Sullivan, 2017). In actuality, 
restricting one’s tax responsibilities via the establishment of a foundation or general charitable 
giving may do more harm than good (Zhulina, 2018; Reich, 2013; Singer, 2006). 

To draw once again from the Gates Foundation, an example of this harm is the “small 
high school experiment”, a project in which the Gates Foundation funded six high schools in 
New York City, all of which had smaller enrollment numbers than the large, low-scoring high 
schools they replaced (MDRC, n.d.). Eight years into the experiment, a report prepared to the 
Gates Foundation concluded that the smaller schools were not unanimously effective, and their 
achievement outcomes relied more on the participation of external educational supports (Fancsali 
et al, 2010). In the meantime, this project impacted four cohorts of students at a crucial stage of 


their education and personal development as well as hundreds of thousands of high schoolers 
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who were “matched” with the remaining high schools (MDRC, n.d.). Callahan describes the 
project as “a trauma” for the communities that were chosen to participate (Sullivan, 2017). The 
same resources provided by the Gates Foundation leveraged as New York State taxes could have 
funded smaller expenses of books, teachers, and capital improvements across all of the New 
York high schools, which would have ensured that some benefit reached all of the communities 
and not just the six selected for the small schools project, as well as being a clear and direct 
method of improving achievement scores rather than an “experiment” (Callahan, 2017). 

When contemplating this complicated legacy, modern philanthropists might consider 
whether Carnegie’s model is the best one to follow. While he did considerable good for those 
communities in which he did fund libraries, he disqualified people who he believed were not 
capable of or should not achieve socioeconomic movement, as has been demonstrated earlier in 
this study. In actuality, it is perhaps those who are most frequently dismissed as undeserving who 
could most benefit from charity (Shaw, 1901; Walker, 2017). His resistance to relinquishing 
power in the form of giving in a wholly altruistic manner or paying the taxes that are a part of 
gathering wealth set a precedent that has only continued to grow. The philanthropists of today 
may ask themselves if, even with the best of intentions, their donations are funding personal 
interests rather than those people who need economic support. They would be wise to consider 
whether these private interests are truly contributing to the greater good that they wish to serve, 


or simply feedback into a cycle of industry and control by the ultra-wealthy. 
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